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Hills subject befor ‘ec our 
readers ; aud perhaps this period of political tranquillity 


~ 


We have promised to bring 


~ 


c= 


is the fittest time that could be chosen for that purpose. 
But before we do this, we must et our readers 1n posses 
sion of the doctrines of a class which has naturally sprung 
up from the adoption of the principles of Mr. Malthus. 
That class may perhaps ,be properly called, “ the Class 
‘ of Population Regulators ;"’ as they propose that 
every existing generation chould take care not to 
overstock the world; assuming that men, like cattle, 
should not be produced beyond the means of pasturage. 
That we dissent from Malthus, and bis practical follow- 
ers, we need hardly premise; for, on various occasions, 
we have contended that population has never pressed 
against the means of subsistence: and we can trust ihe 
No. 20, Vol. Xf. 
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Ruler of all things, not only with “ his sky,” but all the 
principles which he has called into action, to regulate 
themselves. No alarming approach has ever yet been 
made to the extreme of the power of producing 
food ; and we do not see how, in our time, anyis likely 
io be made. That there is wretchedness we know ; but 
it arises from the great mass of society being deprived of a 
considerable proportion of what they produce, to 
maintain those who produce nothing. While one man 
requires the toil of a thousand to feed and clethe 
him, the thousand must experience many privations. 
They may be compelled to subsist upon what would 
only be a moderate portion forone quarter of their 
number :—but the remedy in this case would not to be 
“ kill off the 750,’ who would be left without food, 
if the others eat as much as they wanted: but to re- 
move ithe one whose burthen laid so heavy a tax on 
the appetites of all. Four hours per diem of labour 
is quite enough to supply the wants of a family, in the 
ordinary methods of multiplying food. While this is the 
case, space only is necessary; and it would be assuming 
more than the fact, to say that one half of the habitabic 
globe is cultivated ; or that thc other half produces hail 
as much as itis capable of producing. ‘To talk therefore 
of any necessity for limiting the number of human beings, 
is rather premature ; and it would be wiser to resume the 
obstacles which prevent. their advantageous multiplica- 
tion, than to diminish their numbers, in the hope that the 
remainder would be able to make better terms with op- 
pression. Still, those who argue on the other side of the 
question, ought to be heard as well as answered ; and, as 
a preliminary to the discussion, and as bringing forward 
the hypothesis in a tangible shape, we insert the fol- 
lowing address, in consequence of the appeal of the 
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writer. We know him, personally, to be a warm friend 
to the best interests of society, and are far from imputiag 
to him any intentional misrepresciiaiion of the subject. 
Soll we deem him entirely mistaken: and in our next 
shall endcavour to show that ie is so; and that no ameid- 
ment in the condition of society would result from the 
“* regulating system,’’ could it ever be brought into 
general practice. At the same time it i requisite 
to observe that all writers upon population have 
talked about ‘ the requisite checks;’’ and all the 
varieties of “ checking ’* t!at could be imagined are 
equally violations of the natural principle which dic- 
tates the sexual appetite. There is nothing English 
in any of them, though the parish officers, smarting under 
the expenses of bastardy obtain the committal of “ lewd 


3 


women,’ who burthen them with children; wile the 
women who do not, may be as “ lewd” as they please, 


and dread nothing from the vengeaiice of society. 


Vo the Editor. 
SIR, 

Ina late number of your publication you challenged a dis- 
cussion,on the highly important subject of Pepulation, and 
in another number vou said you would yourself take it up. 
It has been a maxim with you, as it ought to be with every 
one who has the public good at heart, to hear both sides 
of every question. You knowing full well that error can 
be eradicated only by being exposed, and that the best 
way to destroy opinions which are pernicious, and to cause 
those which are useful to be propagated, is to bring them 
to the test of what, in this case, you have denominated 
“Common Sense.’ 1 have, therefore, sent you a serious 
well digested essay from the pen of a most worthy 
and greatly esteemed person, written about eighteen 
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months ago, in consequence of objections which had 
been made by some persons in a pretty large circle, 
for the use of which it was penned, and not thea intended 
ot publication. As it, however, contains much argumen- 
ative matter, and is a sober appeal to the understancine, 
! beg leave to request its admission iz your valunble and 
iseful publication. 
nd am, Sir, vour obedient servant, 


QEPRESSION OF TH!) BULK OF (HE PEOPLE 
CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 

Phat the poverty and privation uncer which the bulk 
of the people suffer, presses heavily on ali other classes, 
appears sufficiently evident. It is forcibly and plainly 
manifested in the demands which are necessarily made 
upon every one who has any property at all, for the pur- 
pose of subsisting the poor. ‘This generaliy acknowledged 
fact being a great evil, has set many persons upon con- 
sidering the sources whence it originates, the causes 
which have contributed to increase ii, arc fually the 
chance of ubviating the evils which its contiiicance tiust 
generate. In these considerations ie personal interest of 
the observer is apt to produce a bias towarus the belicf of 
certain causes, and a rejection of others, according to his 
habit of attributing the mischief to causes which he 
persuades himself do not affect him individually, This 
propensity of each class to throw the blame on other 
portions of the community, prevent a clear, compre- 
hensive, and accurate view of the subject to be taken by 
any. Hence it is that we hear the fundholder censuring 
the landholder for extorting too high rent for his farm. 
The iandlord, in his turn, supporting his belief that the in- 
terest of the national debt is the secret of the distress: 
the cornfactor insisting that the restriction ov free impor- 
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tation prodices the poverty of the working people; and 
the working people themselves attributing the main de 
fects to the improved machinery which has so greatly 
superseded manual labour in various sorts of production 

All these unsupported and vague assertions fall to the 
ground before the comprehensive survey of the case 
which an acquaintance with the true general principles of 
political economy renders attainable. ‘Lhis science, un- 
folded as it has lately been by the hand ofa distinguished 
master, (ina work entitled, ‘“‘ Elemeats of Political Econo- 
my, by James Mill, Esq.’’) guides our conjectures until 
they fasten upon the real and radical souree under which 
tiie existing embarrassmenis are ascribable; viz.the advance 
of population beyond eapital; that such is the indubitable 
fact, the arguments he bas urged seem to prove, backed 
as they are with the corroborating testimony of experience, 


? 
i} 


regarding the tendency of population to outstrip capital. 
itis no less obvious from the inferences which suggest 
themselves upon perusing his statements, that no remedy 
hitherto proposed, is suitable to the magnitude of the evil 
and tiat the sole efficient antidote to its ruimous effects 
lies in tie practicability of the one at which he glances, 
and which ne hopes niay in time present itself. 

Lhe design of these pages is to follow up the view 
which Mr. Mill nas outlined, of the general operation of 
such a remedy, couid ii be applied, and to anticipate the 
pe which it is probable would arise against it, 
upon considerations of a moral, a religious, and a poletical 
nature. In order to conduct the reader to the more im- 
her examination of the bearings of these objections 

is attention must be invited to a previous understanding 
of the relations between the two great agents of pro- 
duction, labour and capital. It wil be shewn; Ist, That 
either separately is incompetent to production, conse 
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quently that their junction is indispensible; 2d, That 
there is an actual surplus of labour in the country, which 
for want of capital is unproductive ; 3d, That as capital 
cannot be forced up to labour, labour must be brought 
down to its level, or the balance cannot be restored, (on 
which all hepes of alleviation depend.) When these pre- 
mises shall be established, the next step wil! be to ascer- 
tain the adequacy ofthe remedy, and subsequently to con- 
sider whether the objections that may oppose its adoption, 
outweigh the motives for resorting to it. The proof 
in support of the first position need not be a length- 
ned one. It is familiar to every one’s conviction that 
labour without capital is scarcely able to produce any pro- 
fitable result whatever, and is accordingly never applied 
to the cultivation of land ; this implies the strict construc- 
tion of the term capital, by which is meant all extraneous 
assistants to production, from the spade to the water mill, 
or threshing machine. Itis equally acknowl dged, that 
capital is of itself usoless, and that no machinery is avail- 
able to production wit!.out the concurrent application of 
labour; we assume, therefore, that the combination of 
these two agents are indispensible. The second step is the 
ever increase in the quantity of labour, beyond what the 
eapital of the country requires, in order to render that 
capital efficient to production. ‘The evidence of this over- 
plus rests upon the facts of so many candidates for em- 
ployment demanding it in vain, and those who do procure 
it receiving an extremely small and inadequate remunera- 
tion for their labour. These circumstances prove that ca- 
pital falls short of labour. Mr. Mill renders it sufficiently 
evident, that ail expedients for accelerating the growth 
of capital, so as to keep ona level with the increase of 
population, are fallacious and unpracticable. ‘Tlic hopes ot 
adjusting the two, depend, therefore, upon the discovery 
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of a mode of regulating the number of births, for we set 
aside the idea of dimishing the actual number of people in 
in existence, as a repugnant and painful contemplation. 

To procure such a regulated advance, one of two mudes 
must be resorted to—either marriages must be prevented, 
or marriages must be rendered less prolific. To attempt 
to inforce the first of these modes would be an interference 
with the happiness of mankind, which society would never 
sanction or submit to, even supposing a mere partial surren- 
der of happiness, which could be dispensed with ; butas its 
prohibition would involve, on the part of the poor man,so 
vast a measure of privation, it would be unjust, supposing 
it probable, and next to impossible, were it ever so just° 
The real and indispensible necessity which a poor man 
has for a wife, renders marriage the only state of existence 
which can make life productive of any comfort or any en- 
joyment. Worn down with toil, he needs an assistant to 
prepare his scanty refreshment, and relieve him of those 
domestic duties which it wouid be out of his power to dis 
charge ; and how ts he to obtain this succour ?—he cannot 
pay a fellow creature for vielding him the comfort he re- 
quires—he cannot execute them himself—he must there- 
fore procure gratuitous assistance, and this is only to be 
done by marrying, whcreby he provides a companion as 
wellasa help, and ensures an identity of interest. In the 
classes exempt from the necessity of daily toil, there are 
always modes of obtaining female assistance, and female 
society : either through the power of remuneration, or the 
claims of kindred. The single members of these families 
find a home, provided with the requisite concomitants of 
housewifery, and are spared the necessity of seeking it 
elsewhere ; whereas, the working man must unite himsel 
permanently with a woman, or he possesses no means of 
commanding the kind offices of any. 
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The object in view must then be attained by the intro- 
duction of a means which shail place it at the — 
of married persous to have children or to have none 

This is to be secured by preventing conception, not by 
obviating its effects after it has taken place, frequently en- 
tailing injury to the health of the party resorting to it. 

This suggestion, Iam prepared to expect, will kind‘e 
the emotions cf surprise, perhaps of repugnance, in the 
bosoms of such as are accustomed to consider the relations 
of natural affections as depending soleiy upon the in- 
clinations of parties concerned in their indulgence, for 
regulation ; but it can hardly be deemed a molestation of 
individual freedom to point out for adoption, a mesns of 
facilitating the subsistence of each member of the com- 
munity, without compelling him er her to share with 
several others. 

By obviating the iutroducion of an inconven'ent num- 
ber, we secure an improvement in the condition of every 
poor man and of every poor wenail, in a stil greater de- 
gree, leaving it in his discretion to continue this improve- 

1ent, or to sacrifice part of his comforts to the pleasure of 
cal children. Population would, in this case, adjust 
ttself to subsistence, because no man wou - have a eee 
who had not enough to eat himself; and if he had more 
than was adequate to his wants, there could be no objec- 


tion to adding another member to the community, to share 
I 


There are, however, some objections that will infallibly 
be advaneed by the rich agaist the foregoing plan of! 
~" .H ~ a} PaAImmnn - me, } Ith aer © a ie 
amehoration, on the grouna Of mora: iiness, ana the 
s which, it will be affirmed, are likely to at- 


tach to its adoption. I these shall exan ine : — 








* See on this subject, “ Proofs and Ilustra ations of the principle 


= Population, by Francis Place, p. 176,” and following. 
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The first, and most probable objection, will arise out of the 
alleged violation of the laws of ature, which the plan 
invoives. Let us then inquire what evidence there is for 
presuming these laws to be inviolate, and paramount to 
the weli-beiig of man. 

The characters which, by long habit, become affixed to 
certain actions, attended with certain results generally 
(bat by no means universally) concomitaut the one with 
tiie Other, ove, “Lhe laws of Nature’—< T. e intentions 
of Providexce, ’—‘ The de: 1k Ot 7 e Creator "7 ef 6 The 


purposes andend of Creation, ’—ail of whica, are only 
kuowa to be such in as far as they, in the larger number o¢ 
ustanecs, seem to foliow and connect themselves re- 
spectively with each other. Now, this proof, founded 
upon uniformity of connection, is equally applicable 
throughout the woole natural world, and forms our guide 
in the calcalationofits phenomena. ‘lhe intentions, there- 
fore, ascribed to the Creator, as far as they can be gathered 
from the revularity of succession among causes and effects, 
are as fully manifested in the case of animals and vegeta- 
bles, as in that cf map. Yet, we find no repugnance to, 
or abhorrence of an interference with those designs 
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sake of docility: the 
breeding of half-bred animals, the artificial employment 
of dows to clisnare fowl, and many other specimens which 


pig¢ht be adduced, shew these laws to be nugatory when- 
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ever their infringement is more agreeable than their invio- 
lability. The common paliative in justification of such 
acts is, that the happiness of man is presumed to be para- 
mount to all other considerations in the scheme of the uni- 
verse ; if its augmentation, in the shape of luxurious re- 
finement, constitute a valid excuse for interfering with the 
assumed designs of Providence, can it be unjustifiable to 
interfere, when, by so doing, a mass of positive misery 
may be averted and removed ? 

It is to an acquaintance with antidotes, in other words, 
with the affinities and repugnances of matter, that our 
knowledge of medicine is derived,and that we are enabled 
to address remedies to bodily evils of various sorts. The 
case Of disease is nothing more than a continuation of 
some process of nature. We call it disease, because it 
is painful and inconvenient, but it is not the less a process 
of nature ; the chemical art by discovering the nature and 
quality of the agents which effect certain processes can 
supply what is deficient and equalize their proportions to a 
given extent, and thus by artificial aid, many a human be- 
ing remains on the earth, whom providence intended to 
quit it, had it not been thwarted in its designs. The in- 
stance of cow pock is a promising example of this cross 
action. The use of emetic was viewed in so odious a light 
on its first introduction, that the learned members of the 
Sorbonne thought fit to denounce and prohibit its use, as 
an unnatural expedient, yet no one now impugns the right 
of any individual to compel his overloaded stomach to re- 
lieve itself by this ceremony. 

In short, if it be held undeniable that whatever tends to 
promote human happiness is justified in the performance, 
merely the omitting to introduce into the world annually 
several thousands of beings for whom a comfortable sub- 
sistance cannot be found, ought not to be stigmatized as an 
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outrage upon the benevolent intentions of Providence.— 
Indeed, it may be observed, that were these intentions in- 
dispensibly necessary to be fulfilled to all eternity, they 
would have been rendered unalterable and altogether in- 
accessible to human modification and influence. 

The next objection [ shall meet, is the alarm which will 
arise onthe score of female chastity, ‘‘ if the terror at- 
tached to particular consequences of its violation be ren- 
dered inoperative, no adequate motive will remain to pre- 
serve it unspotted.”’ 

Now, to this t reply, that the adequacy of motives to, or 
discouragement trom any course of action, depend upon 
the value attached to the pleasures of the former and the 
penalties of the latter in the mind of the person about to 
enter upon such course. If the penalties out-weigh the 
gratification he will abstain, if the pleasures preponcerate, 
he commits the act. But the inducements of an action 
depend greatly onthe temptation under which an individual 
is subjected, and the exagyerations which they receive from 
adventitious circumstance ; the apprehensions imparted by 
the pains depend on the chances ofdiscovery chiefly ; though 
in the case We are now to examine there are deterring con- 
siderations of other kints; of course then ifthe magnitude 
of the chances of discovery are diminished, by so much is 
the tendency augmented towardsthe commission of the act, 
supposing the temptations to remain unimpaired; but if 
the tempiations be found to decline In a greater proportion 
than the discouregement, the result will infallibly be a 
greater chance of abstinence from the act. 

Now, it will appear that this equali<ation of the balanc- 
ing motives would take place, supposing a security to be 
devised for averting the consequences of sexual intercourse. 

First, the apprehensions of the cousequenee has never 
been sufficient to prevent this illicit commerce. unless 
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Where seconded and enforced by the action of public opi- 
nion. Among the very poorest of the people it is not visited 
with such unsparing forfeiture, as inthe upper classes ; and 
arigid chastity, is consequently almost confined to the 
upper classes. It follows, therefore, that it is not the disclo- 


sare, but the opinion of the society, which constitutes the 


ty, 
deterring sanction. On the other hand, those actions 
which are in their nature incapable of wanes ing themselves, 
are among the upper classes prohibited with such rigour as 
to effect an almost entire abstinenca on the part of the fe- 
malic members. No traces remain of 2 salute or of many 
other acts of famillarity and freedom, yet no female would 
venture to trust lier reputation to the absence of such evi- 
dence. li is becatise the opinion of society has affixed heavy 
penalties, and she distrusts the secrecy of her accomplice. 
Surely if acts which can only be detected by treachery or 
pure acciden!, are banished from poiite life by such proii- 
bitory force, tke more lotimate transactions mizht be ren- 
dered impracticabie by the same securities. So much for tite 
faciiity of discouraging them. We will next suew how-the 
inducemeuts would lose their power, and consequently 
that the demands for ramparts of defence against tempta- 
tion would become proportionably much less. The vice 
of uachastity ischieily owing to the solicitudes ofsinglemen_ 
for 10 one will coutead that they who are married are so 
frequently coucerned in tilicit connections as the wumarried 
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class; it folio +s accordingly, that tie fewer single men 
there are, the « wer scducers,and the fewer singie women, 
the smilie the number vaanens of beins oudlntnedl 

E .perience proves that whenever marriage can pracent- 
ly be cntered upon, It is walling done. Every man there- 
fore would marry as soou as he could find a siitable part_ 
ner; andas the prevalence of matrimonial engagements 


would encourage eviry young woman to expect an oppor- 

















junity of a permanent establishment, there woald Le less 
and less temptaticn to cm of a diiierent descriptio: 
in short the facility of subsistence, as well as the cifficulty of 
procuring the unlawfal, would induce me: to adopt 
the legilimate means of gratification ; and asthe women 
will always take core to invest themselves with thos. qua- 
lities which rencer them attractive io tie — sex: if 
may safely be predicted that a strict purity of couduet will 
be amone the rua so long as men ita to it the 
same Importance as they have heretofore done. 

The early period ane which marriage would take place | 
narrowing the interval between womanheod an weitehwnd 
contributes to lesson the chances of exposure to tem 
-—Asa further security, the apprehension of every one ca- 
trusted with the guardianship of young women would 
become additionally vigilant and sedulous in guarding 
against the occurrence of opportunity; the watchfulness of 
the whole society too would be stimulated towards its mem- 
bers, because of the possible impunity which might attenda 
wilful trespass: and eth theabsence of the former apprehen- 
sions of consequences tothe parties would be compensated 
by augmented strictness of observatio But, the personal 
interest of cach young fi — would form the stronger 
motive against the infraction of chaste conduct, and would 
doubtless procice a universal effect. 

The inconceivable reduction which wouid ensue in the 
amount of prostitutes, forms a powerful recommendation 
in favourof the plan, andthe salutary effects upon the 
health of the vouth of the other sex, by substituting mar- 
riage in place of promiscuous and hurtful commerce with 
the worst of the female sex, and must be viewed as no in- 
considerable additicn fo its advantages. 

As to its influence upon the married portion of the com- 


munity, the question remains precisely where it now is, ne 
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circumstances would be introduced to alter the practice of 
the present day. Be itobserved, however, that the lessen- 
ing of the number of single men could not fail to lessen 
the risks of improper endeavours with married women, on 
the part of that class, while the whole portion of the com- 
munity being composed not as formerly of a small number 

of married, and a large number of unmarried persous ; but : 
chiefly of married persons, the majority would have the | 








greater power of enforcing that love of morality most es- 
sential to their respective interests ; thus a stronger current 
of opinion might be created in support of conjugal houor 





and fidelity, than where a large proportion of the male part 

of society have an interest hostile to it. | 
I think it fair to assume as the result of the foregoing 

calculations of its effects, that the plan alluded to would 

operate to diminish the whole amount of unchastity preva- 

lent in society, and by these three modes ; 1. By permitting 

early and healthy gratification by marriage of the youth- 

ful passions of men, the incitements to solicit the virtue of 

females are reduced: 2. By the decrease in the numbers, 

‘of unmarried women who consiitute the assailable class ; 





3. By the confident expectation of being married, wherec- 
by the personal interest of every one of that class would 
lie in preserving the estimation of the other sex, by a cir- 
cumspt'ct, decorous conuuct. 

Before | dismiss this part of the subject, I would spe- | 





cify that the really desirous benefactor of the human race, | 
should consider the whole reduction of the cases of un- : 
chastity, as the test of the benefit to be derived. ‘The fine 
gentleman indeed may be well convinced that this would 
be effected. But his efforts would aim solely at the conser- 
vation of chastity amongst that class, ont of which he has 
chosen or proposes to select a wife; for the virtue of all 
others he is not otherwise solicitous, than as its surren- 
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der may aggravate the demands of the parish tpon his 
pocket inorder to defray the expenses of the consequences. 
The deplorable multitude of wretched victims whoare 
added annually tothe mass of prostitutes, being drawn 
from amongst a class below that in which he moves, merely 
obtain a passing expression of pity, mingled perhaps with 
reproach. Though all these, or the large majority of them 
would be preserved from the infamy and misery, into which 
they fall, by a discovery of a certain process; yet if that 
process should hold out a temptation to some few of his 
own class, to violate the laws of Diana, (say one 5th) 
the alternative would shock him. “ No! these unfortu- 
nate thousarids may perish, but {| cannot submit to the 
dangerous possibility of marrying a woman who has com- 
mitted a frailty, though no evidence exists of it;”” so that the 
anxiety of the aristocratical moralist clearly relates, not 
to the aggregate total of the cases of unchastity, (for they 
would obviously decrease ;) but to the hedging in of that 
small fold out of which he designs to chuse his companion 
and helpmate. ‘To come finally to the remaining objec- 
tion, which I anticipate against the plan of restricting 
births, we will examine how far it would act as a check 
to population, and whetherit would so limit the supply of 
labour as to impede adequate produciion. ‘here needs no 
minute exposition of the evidence to pronounce that the 
excess of the supply of labour is the cause of so much un- 
employed labour. And that if many idle labourers eat 
without working, they must consume part of some one 
else’s share, and consequently consume unproductively ; 
such a state of things, must unavoidably be attended with 
two results; 1. a check upon accumulation .of hoarded 
produce ; 2. a continued or even aggravated degradation 
of the bulk of the community. 

Now, as it is obvious that the adjustment of the sup~ 
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ply of labour to the demand, (or in other word-, to the 
capital ready to employ it,) must <nsue, both an amcliora- 


tion in the situation of the labourer, and removal of ‘the 


burthen of the ; oor-rates from the capital: it were surely 
most desirable to provide the means of :ecuring the resto- 
ration of the buience between them. Here the capitalist 
takes alarm at the s prababiliny of the labourers reducing 
their numbers so low, ¢s io obi ge the capitalists to give 
them a larve share of the produce instead of a small one 

This weit certainly distress the capitalists erievously, 
and if pursued continually without regulation, would 
terminate ia such a distribution of produce as whould be 
highly unfavourabie to national wealih, su 
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offer themselves. But thus could never oceur ; the univer- 
sal propensity and desive to possess ites a. a 
perfectly efficient security that the numbers of the wor 
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ing classes would never decline beyond t 
a fair remuneration was obtained i their labour; suppos- 
ing every working man to be at liberty to have children or 
not, accoraing to his choice, ihe very ipsiant when he 
could afford to maintain a child, he would desire it; so 
prevalent and so powerful are the feelings which promp; 
the wish for descendants, for icirs, for tue personal hap- 
piness connected with the possession of offspring ; 


ie) 5 


and in 
confirmation of this general prineiple would arise the con- 
sideration of gain in the event of the price of labour 


amounting to a high rate: it would then become a profi- 
table thing to haVe chilcren, as they night be made to 


earn as much as to relieve the parents from the necessity 

of workine, end this consideration cperating on every 

case where ihe se ove caitses existed, the competition 
t Sel 


would speediiy mount up to that lcvel at whieh an ade- 


quate supply of labour presented itself. Thus the popu- 
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tion would constantly be regulated by the demand, never 
descending lower than a comfortable subsistence. ‘The 
benefits which would hence accrue to society at large, 
would really form so large a catalogue, that 1 must here 
confine myself to a mere brief outline of the consequences, 
and as the prominent feature of amelioration, will take 
the gradual expiration of poverty. This result must at- 
tend the more equal distribution of produce, and occasion 
a decline of those vices which poverty has a tendency to 
produce. The temptation to theft, to fraud, abuse of 
trust, to drink to excess, (as far as the desire of assuaging a 
sense of wretchedness goes,) would ail diminish by the im- 
proved condition of the working people. Give a mana 
comfortable subsistence, he will not pilfer from that of 
others ; give him property and you enlist him in the pro- 
tection of the propert, of every other—the greater the 
uumber of persons possessed of property, the more ex- 
tended is the association in favour of mutual respect of 
property. 

The next advantage I shall mention, is the physical im- 
provement to be looked for in the augmented vigour and 
healthy structure of the common people, which would en- 
sue from the more nourishing and strengthening food they 
would receive, together with the warm clothing, and the 
exemption from severe privation of all kinds, which now 
frequently lays the foundation of weakly and unsound con- 
stitutions amongst tliis depressed class. ‘Third, the leisure 
that all might enjoy would enable every member of the 
community to acquire instruction, and to inform himself on 
those subjects most important to bimself and his fellow crea- 
tures. The dissemenation of knowledgemust form the grand 
engine by which we can hope ever to arrive ata state 
of moral perfection, and as a step towards this very distant 
voal; it were to be wished that a more complete system 

No. 20, Vol. XI. 
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ef government existed, a. preliminary process which cam 
only be accomplished by the enlightened and well directed 
endeavours of the people governed. 

In short the happy effects arising from the extermination: 
ef poverty with its concomitant evils, surpass in magnitude 
the results of any one blessing which ever befel the 
human race. Having now canvassed the force of the 
several objections which I imagine likely to start up in. 
opposition to the utility of restriction on births ; > I think 
i may assume that they are pretty well laid flat, and to 
hope that the decidedly advantageous consequences of the 
plans may be recognized by the candid reader, but supposing 
a reluctance to remain, on his part, against the adoption of 
this remedy from the operations of ancient opinions and’ 
differently pointed views, I appeal to the apprehensions 
ef such disputants and demand of them whether even their 
deepest respeet for the lawsof Providence will render 
them tame spectators of the growth of an evil; which 
leaves us no alternative than to involve all classes in course 
of time ina state of indigence,.or to interrupt the course 
of nature in a particular case for the security of the public 
good at large. 

In conclusion I must observe that I am fully provided 
with the arguments for and against the probable decrease 
in the total produce of the country, and am also aware 
ef the universal modification which the laws of distri- 
bution. would sustain throughout the mass of the popu- 
lation, but I shall withhold these statements until admis- 
sion of the expediency of the plan shall prepare the pub- 
lic mind foi the reception of a comprehensive view of its 
distant operations, as connected with the question of 
national wealth and political consequences . 


A, Z. 
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Uetters to the Black Dwarf. 





From the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow Bonze, 
at Japan. 





A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY! 
VALUED FRIEND OF THE YELLOW ROBES, 

Thou art a pagan ; and in this enlightened country 
it is customary to abuse paganism as the bane of the 
human race. There are societies formed here, and main- 
tained at a vast expense, for the pretended purpose of ex- 
tirpating paganism, and establishing christianity in its 
stead. Tens of thousands of pounds, drawn from the 
toils of the labourers of this country, are squandered in 
the East and the West, the North and the South, to con- 
vert the pagan world, and to implant the Christian virtues. 
Those who affect to be teachers at home, attend public 
meetings, and are singularly eloquent in their addresses 
to procure money for the purpose of sending missionaries 
abroad, to learn the world to imbibe virtue from the su- 
perfluity of Great Britain. One to whom these matters 
were told, might imagine that there was no such thing 
as vice in these islands,—that all was kindness, forbear- 
ance, and benevolence; that the moral and social virtues 
were indigenus to the soil; and that the nation was as 
exempt from vice as Ireland from obnoxious animals. I 
remember thou wert accustomed to say, “how kind it is 
‘of these benevolent islanders to travel so far by sea and 
‘«‘ land to mend the human race. To be sure many of them 
‘‘arebut bunglers in the art they have chosen ; but their 
« ood intentions give them a claim to consideration.”’ Alas: 
my friend, they better had remained at home. There is 
abundance of work for them all to perform ; for unluckily 
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the tares spring up as profusely in the Christian, and flour- 
sh as luxuriantly as in the pagan soil! Neither the voice 
of reason, nor the lore of 
perstition cai 


cialis nor the frown of su- 
1 awe the passions into submission. The 
thief steals, the midnight robber pur.ues his 


avocation, 
the murdcrer brandishes his dagger here, as frequently 


There is as much ferocity under the Chris- 
tian’s cloak as in th. frame of the nakec 


as elsewhere. 


savage; and 
there are more horrible vices among this enlightened so- 
ciety than are knowmein countries not blessed with such 
Uiumination. 

A murder has Leen perpetrated here, accompanied with 
such horrible features as to aggravate the crime almost 
beyond belief A nest of gamblers, after swindling and 
being swindled hy each other, ass 
league for the plunder of the unwary. They contiate in 


this alliances for scme time—and while on the most friena! y 


eclate 1b a common 


terms, a conspiracy is laid to takeaway the bie of one of 
them, named Weare. One of the party, camed Probert, 
has a cottage some few miles from town. Another, vamed 
Thurtell, invites Weare to go with bim to the cottage on 
a shooting excursion. ‘They start-—ihe victim aud the 
murderer, together. Probert follows, and takes another, 
named Hunt, with him in his gig. ‘he murcer is com- 
mitted, within a shert dis.ance of Prober.’s house, in the 
most horrible manner. Hunt says that 'Pburtcll comnitted 
the crime alone: but admits thet he was to have joined 
Thurtell, and that Prebert took him for (hat purpose, and 
actually put him out oi ibe gig at a short distance from 
the place where the murder was committed. From cir- 
eumstances which have transpired, it appears the murder 
was committed by firing a pistol at the victim, cutting his 
throat, and beating out the brains. ‘ihe murderer, or 


murderers, affterwarcs met at Probert’s cottuge: and alter 
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fiving cirections that supper shall be prepared, (having 
brought down a loin ef pork for that purpose,) one or more 
of them proceeded to the scene of the murder, drag tae 
dead body to the cottage, and ihrow it into a pond, hardly 
deep enough tocoverit. ‘Phe feet appear above the water, 
anda rope is fastened to them, and the corpse thus dragged 
into deeper water. ‘wo of them assert tiis was done by 
ThurteH alone; but admit they were lookers-on! They 
retire (o supjer'—They eat heartily!—ihere are two 
women in the house—the wife and sister-in-law of Probert! 
Hunt sings asong, and they spenda merry evening, in the 
course of Which they divide tie sneil of tie murdered man, 
amere tride it vould seem; oneof the women receiving the 
watch-chain of the victim, as a token of the regard of the 
murderer, ihurtell! Whe women retire to bed. Probert 
after some time follows his wife. tiunt lays down on the 
sofa and goes to sleep, while Thurtell prefers sitting up 
all night to enjoy the amusenent of smoaking, and the 
comfort of his own reflecteons! ‘Che morning comes, and 
they return to the scene of murder, to look for certain 
‘weapons Which had been lost in the scuffle—a pestol and 
a pen-knife. ‘They are seen there’ by two labourers, and 
the latter fortunately pick up wiat the former were in 
search of. ‘Their conversation exciting curiosity led to 
further search, and the bloody ground betrayed the crime 
that had been committed. ‘They are not, however, 
yet detectuc. Hunt and Thurtell return to town; and, 
amongst their comrades, boast indirectly of what they 
have done. ‘The murder was committed on the evening 
of Friday, the 24th of October. Hunt and Thurtell spend 
‘Saturday in London, leaving Probert to reflect upon fhe 
appalling occupant of his Gsh-pend. Osa Sunday, accerd- 
‘ing to arrangement, Huntand Uhurteil returned to dinner, 
‘and carry with them a piece of roast beef, two bottles 
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rum, and aspade! ‘The brother of Thurtell joined them 
and aman named Noyes. ‘The women were present—one 
of whom (the wife) has confessed that she saw the dead 
body dragged along—and they spent a merry day! walked 
about the grounds, and cared as little for the tenant of the 
fish-pond, as if it had been a dead eel. Hunt wore a suit 
of clothes belonging to the murdered man. They return 
to London at night. On Monday, Hunt is about to be sent, 
as hesays, ona message from Thurtell’s brether to Pro- 
bert; and Thurteil coolly remarks—< Well, then, I may 
as well go with you, and remove that man out of the fish- 
pond.’’ They went down together accordingly, and the 
body was carried away early on the morning of Tuesday, 
and thrown into a pond some two er three miles off, near 
the road side, where it lay until the parties were appre- 
hended, when it was discovered by the confession of Hunt, 
and found enveloped in a new sack which Hunt had bought 
before the murder. Such a scene has. been transacted in 
this country, in this Christian country, and in this en- 
lightened age ; under a government which calls itself the 
envy and admiration of the world; and where the most 
pure religion is part and parcel of the law of the land :— 
in a country where an army of priests is supported at an 
enormous expense ; and where a certain class is continu- 
ally boasting of having had the advantage to be born. 
Fhe extent of the class-to which these wretches belong 
is scarcely known ; but that it ts numerous, and in posses- 
sion of much wealth is certain. Gaming is an almost uni- 


_ versal vice in this religions country. Bishops gamble in 


the funds, and reverend jockeys bet on running horses. 
These honorable gamesters create another set, who having 
nothing to lose must live by winning. If chance favour 
them, well. If not, they must make sure of fortune, by 
force or fraud ; and loaded dice, or loaded pistols become 
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their only alternative. The state encourages this gam- 
bling in many instances. The King gives gold cups, and 
corporations extend the temptation by other premiums 
ostensibly to improve the breed of horses; but in fact, te 
furnish villainy with temptation and opportunity. Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer have been for ages gambling in 
lotteries ; and so prevalent was the fashion, that a writer 
a hundred years ago said~- 
“ Judges job, and Bishops bite the town, 
“ And mighty Dukes pack cards for half-a-crown !” 

To these high examples, and the consequences they pro~ 
duce, we owe the host of minor villains. Men who are 
ruined by knavery, become knaves in their own defence ; 
and those who cannot be successful become desperate. 
‘Weare, the murdered man, is said to have been a cautious 
gamester, and generally a winner. He had tricked Thar- 
tell out of money ; and the latter has taken his life. So- 
ciety will, very properly, punish the murderers; but it 
ought also to eradicate the temptation which led te the 
vice. Instead of pointing its thunders against the harm» 
less inquirer in matters of religion and policy, it sheuld 
strike at the immoral pests which disgrace society. 1n+ 
Stead of transporting the misetable natives of Ireiand, for 
being out ef their homes after sun-set, they should 
transport the whole race of gamblers in both countries, 
whatever the stake played for may be. He who squanders 
his own preperty foolishly away ; and he who takes witl- 
out value the property of his neighbour, is equally a vil- 
Jain. The difference of the parties defrauded is the only 
distinction to be made; and perhaps he who defrauds his 
own family, of which he should be the guardian, is the 
greater villain of the twe. The extreme to which the 
passioc for gambling is carried, is evident from the recent» 
ly detected conspiracy of one set against another. They 
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have, like hungry wolves, turned upon each other, in 
lack of other prey. Uhe murder actually accomplished, 
is said to be only one of a series in contemplation ; and 
had it not been for the fortunate detention, a race of 
bravoes might have been created in the metropolis, who 
after having effected the first objects of their infernal 
league, might have carried their depredations into the 
bosom of general society. 

One cannot help inquiring where the spiritual pastors 
of these wretched beings have been. In every parish 
where they have lived, during the whole of their disso- 
lute lives, there have been men sufficiently paid for their 
better instruction. We know that the “ Church’’ can be 
very active when it pleases. In the persecution of the 
reformers, the ciergy were particularly active. They 
went about with all requisite zeal to exhort all to patience 
and resignation, who were inclined to complain—and they 
were certain to visit, in the way of warning, all those who 
Were in any way given to reading “ seditious’’ publica- 
tions. On the persecution of her late Majesty, alvo, there 
was no lack of zeal on the part of the clergy. ‘they 
preached against her, and refused to pray for her. ‘They 
anathematized all her friends, and applauded her enemies 
to the very echo which did applaud again. No man could 
express a liberal sentiment, but he was cautioned against 
the danger of being called a ‘ Radical.’’ Nor is this vi- 
gilance relaxed in the collection of oblations, obventions, 
smoke-pennies, and Easter-hens. Where there is any po- 
litical service to be done, or any pecuniary advantage to 
be gained, there is no want of exertion—but the spiritual 
duties of the function are sadly neglected. If the flock 
go not to the shepherd, the shepherd seldom seeks after 
the flock, except on those occasions when he wants to 
shear the sheep. And even then, he frequently deputes 
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some one else to gather in the wool. Your rich bouze has 
venerally a poor bonze, as journeyman, to perform the 
duty : and a lay journeyman to collect in the spoils, In 
lreland, the fighting for tithes occupies the most part of 
a bonze’s time; and in England, where the dues are ob- 
tained more easily, the time of the bonze is sp nt in the 
more agreeable duty of enjoying them. State religions 
are highly objectionable, on many grounds ; but where 
they do exist, it is the duty of the bonzes to instruct the 
ignorant, to guide the inexperienced, to warn the heedless, 
and to proclaim the profligate. This would be ample 
labour for all the week ; and they 1 ight then deserve what 
they received. Even tie ten millions of tithes would not 
be thrown away. But as the matter stands, the duty is a 
mere comedy, attended with little length, and neglected 
with impunity. 

A Christian bonze, of the Established Church sprinkles a 
few drops of water in a child’s face, when it is born ; puts 
his hand upon its head when it is about fourteen years of 
age; Says the marriage ceremony; and finally mutters a 
few prayers when the corpse is put into the ground. 
‘his is all the absclutely necessary intercourse the Esta- 
blished Protestant Christian has with its bonze. He may 
if he will attend weekly exhortations, but if he seek not 
the bonze, the bonze will rarely seek after him, except 
when some fee is to be exacted. The state of the public 
morals might be materially improved by the bonzes, if 
they were able and willing to perform their duty, even as 
it is done by the dissenting ministers. They know per- 
sonally, every member of their flock, and are in habits of 
friendly intercourse with them. They are thus enabled 
to check error before it grows into crime ; and all obtain 
some instruction from them, the reason becomes improved, 
and the understanding is the betier enabled to controutl 
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the passions. A less number of dissenters are to be found 
in the catalogue of public criminals, than of the nominal 
members of the Established Church ; which we need not 
wonder at, when only a few months ago, a poor lad of 
seventeen, who had never been taught either to write, 
read, or to know one single duty as owing to society, was 
absolutely hanged for a highway robbery—that is, being 
in distress, he took some property away from another. 
He never saw a priest in the character of a tutor, until he 
met the ordinary of the prison, who bade him prepare for 
the gallows, and trust in the mercy of a God, of whom 
he hadnever heard before! Yet these people, as I said 
before, send men thousands of leagues to convert igno- 
rant savages!—with so much ignorance, and so much 
ferocity at home! “Doctor cure thyself!’ is our appro 
priate remark. 

A great outcry is made against the depravity of the 
times ; and it is laid to the charge of those “ seditious de- 
magogues’’ who deluge the country with their publica- 
tions. But surely they will not object to the scriptural 
test-——‘‘ By their works ye shall know them?’ Are any 
of the ferocious and ignorant criminals who swell the 
prison calendars taken from the ranks of the reformers ? 
Not one in ten thousand. They are, in the main, steady 
friends to real order, respecters of the property of others, 
and only claiming an adequate protection for themselves. 
But they do not like virtual representation, with actual 
taxation. They. in general, practise all the moral virtues, 
but they do not all derive the authority of these virtues 
from the source “ as by law established.”’ The real cri- 
minals are generally, neglected members of the established 
church, the bonze having received the fee for christening 
them, but having deemed any further discharge of his 
duty too great atrouble. His trade has been to live by 
the church, not td teach others how to live by his pre- 
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cept and example :—and this is the natural b ne of all 
state creeds. They create a host of speculators upon 
what profit can be mady by the church ; and pay and per- 

quisites become the object, instead of the duty. The 
practice operates fatally against the precept. When men 
see the priest a mere sign-post on te road to heaven, 
very few will care to follow where he points. He loses 
his influence ; his creed loses its authority; his sheep 
stray from the fold, and get lost among the brakes and 
brambles of a path, unenlightened by reason, and full of 
many dangers. When public authorities attend to their 
duties, there are few enormities on the part of the people ; 
but when the emolument is the sole object of the ruler, the 
safeguard of public morals is overthrown ; jails become 
crowded, executions frequent, and yet the catalogue of 
crime increases ; because though guilt is punished when 
detected, the causes that produce it are left to operate 
unchecked. Thy friend and well-wisher, 
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GENERAL RIEGO. 

This gallant officer, almost the only one among the 
Spanish chieftains who have evinced either talent or de- 
votion to the public cause, is on the eve of being sacri- 
ficed to the vengeance of the sanguinary Ferdinand and 
his fanatic advisers. All the rest have, for the present, 
saved themselves. Mina, it is stated, has capitulated. — 
Quiroga has reached Gibraltar. The French have inter- 
fered to save the life of Vigo, the Governor of Corunna ; 
the Empecinado still holds out in Estremadura—and none, 
save the patriotic soldier, Riego, are in the -clutches of 
the royal tiger. He has been sentenced ‘to be strangled 
and quartered—and h:s mangled limbs are destined to pro- 
claim throughout Spain, the ‘“ natural clemency” of a 
“ royal government.” Had Riego willed it, the sangui- 
nary tyrant who now decrees his death, had, long since, 
ceased to breathe. The decency of the revolutionists 
have left the royal persecutor life to exercise his ven- 
geance :—and it will be exercised with no sparing hand, 
upon all who fall within the scope of his royal fury.— 
If the people of England had any voice in the government, 
we would implore them to exercise it in his favour— 
The fate of a deceitful tyrant in France was made 
a yretext for the sacrifice of millions of English 
money, and thousands of British lives ; and surely a manly 


interference in behalf of this hero, would be more worthy 
of a generous nation ! 
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TO CORRESP. NDE «Ts. 
The letter of “ Inspector” to ir. Ostler, next week. On such 
a subject, remarks can never be ill-timed, or exhausted. We must 
do justice to our friends. 
The communications of J, A. in the course of a week or two. 
The artieles furnished for the Black-neb will be made use of, on 


the resumption of that article in a few wecks. 
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EASTER OFVERINGS, alias PRIESTLY 
FLYECINGS. 





TO THE INHABITANTS OF LEICESTER. 


Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.”—*“ For- 


give us our debts, as we forgive eur debtors.’—— Jesus Cunrisr. 


ce 


“ A bishop, (1. e. a priest,) must be not greedy of filthy lucre, nor 
covetous."———Paul to Timothy, 1 Tim. LI. 8. Paul to Titus, 
ae 





The pertiuacity with which some of our CHRISTIAN 
PASTORS continue to demand that, which in its name and 
nature, is a gratwitous contribution, which, at the option of 
of the GIVER, may be either bestowed or withheld; and 
their still more nefarious appropriation of it to their own 
advantage, whicl from its origin was intended for chaiita- 
ble purposes, has at length provokecda resistance by which 
iis legality must be fully established, or it must for ever 
be renounced. 

An intimation was lately given to the public, that such 
a design was in contemplation. The persons who now 
resist move in the humblest walks of life. To them the 
sum claimed, however insignificant, is important. In 
these exigent times, every deduction of that kind is the 
sacrifice of some comfort, or the abridgmeut of some ne- 
ceessary of life, which can be ill-spared from their suffermg 
families. 


The question at issue, however, is not merely pecuni- 
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ary, or an Obscure and unconnected individial, had, per- 
haps, better submit and pay, than risk the possible rui- 
nous consequences of a troublesome and expensive litigza- 
tion. Iitiavolves points of much higher consideration. 
The vitai interests of morality and religion are at stake. 
The opposition in the present case is urged by no factious 
pretext, the parties resisting are impelled by motives equal- 
ly imperious and laudable, and their condect may be vin- 
dicated by the established maxims of British Jurisprudence. 

Vaxed and drained, as this country now is, by Parlia- 
inentary imposts,—by parochial assessments,—by tithes, 
&c. EVEN TO ITS VERY MARROW! It is high time to 
determine whether the hard-earned pittance of the 
working classes ke legally exposed to these ecclesiastical 
exactions. When the THREE ESTATES of the REALM, 
—the KING, LORDS, and comMons, the only power 
which can lawfully impose any tax, have taken ten-eigh- 
teens of the meagre reward of every workman’s industry, 
it becomes his paramount duty to defend and secure, if 
possible, the remainin» lesser moiety from further dilapida- 
tion ; and to ascertala whether or not there exists a fourth 
independent state, possessing an inherent uncontrollable 
right, either from custom or authority, to enact other 
pecuniary impositions ; and that not in an assembled con- 
vocation, open to public inspection, and subject to the 
wholesome cognizauce of public opision, bat at the arbi- 
trary will and discretion ofits individual members! 

in a limited government, like that.of this country, the 
existence of such a power, seems to the last degree absurd, 
preposterous, and tyrannical. ft is admitted, that the 
imposition las b-en paid, through rcluetantly, for 
a long period in one of the five parishes of this town; but 
the bare acquiescence from mere ignorance, or an inability 


to resist frou: extreme poveriy, can never sanctify the 
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claim or render its payment obligatory. In the case more 
immediately in dispute, not even antiquity of usage, can 
be pleaded in justification. Had the money thus raised 
been faithfully applied to beneficent uses, as it originally 
was, and long continued to be, it is probable it would still 
be cheerfully paid even by the poorest without a murmur : 
but with acraft aud modesty, peculiar to their cloth, it 
has been shamefully alienated from that sacred purpose, 
to pamper the inordinate cravings of the PRIESTHOOD, and 
their immediate dependents. 

It may here be asked, what labour, what service, or 
what duty, are the ESTABLISHED CLERGY ever called 
upon to perform, for whichthey are not adequately, hand- 
somely, nay, even extravagantly paid? Butin the present 
case, no duty, labour, or service, is either performed or 
pretended,—no justifiable, or even plausible reason is 
advanced—no hallowed appropriation is alleged,—no 
unquestionable authority is adduced. A_ recent subtle 
change in its title, from “‘ OFFERINGS”’ to “ dues,” con- 
stitutes the principal vindication of this unrighteous 
extortion,—this greedy rapacity! Few persons will con- 
sider these epithets as harsh or uncharitable, when it is 
known that the piteful PLAINTIFF in this suIT, for.a doubt- 
ful demand of sixpence, is AN OPULENT VICAR, With an 
income from various scources of probably SEVEN HUN- 
DRED POUNDS A YEAR, Or more, and the DEFENDANT is 
a poor artisan, who maintains a family by his daily 
labour. 

One circumstance will convince the public, that the 
point at issue, is considered, in some quarters, of no or- 
dinary magnitude. The BoroucH MaAGISTRATEs, before 
whom it has been brought, in its preliminary stages, with 
that laudable zeal, which should EVER incite the GUAR- 
DIANS of CHURCH and STATE, and with that still more lauda- 
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ble regard for equity which should ever actuate the ADMI- 
NISTRATORS of JUSTICE, have, in a question where the 
value litigated is not more than one pound of EXCISE 
CANDLES, required from the indigent defendant, respon- 
sible suretics to the amount of Two HUNDRED POUNDS! 

It has before been justly observed that, “ where the 
‘* interest is so general, no individual can be expected to 
‘““ devote himself,—no man can feel himself bound to 
‘« make the sacrifice, unsupported by those who are to 
“ share the benefit of his triumph.’”’ That benefit is al- 
ready manifest, one fourth of the demand is relinquished 
withut astruggle. The remaining three-fourths will 
doubtless follow. Butin a contest with the members of 
a powerful and opulent HIERARCHY, it is requisite to es- 
tablish a fund, to defray the necessary expenses ; and as the 
success will be shared by all, it is hoped few will with- 


hold their mite. “ INDEMNITY FOR THE PAST,” is not 


sought, though even that would be an act of justice. It 
would, indeed, be almost a miracle, to see these APOSTLES 
of SELF DENIAL, voluntarily disgorge their sordid ac- 
cumulations! No reasonable person will expect from 
them such an atonement! But “| SECURITY FOR THE 
FUTURE,” it is presumed may be obtained, and as society 
at large will share this immunity,—as it will descend, to 
after generations, and become as it were a PATRIOTIC 
LEGACY to your descendants, no doubt is felt that a sum 
will be raised fully adequate to the purpvse. 

There is one point more of incidental, yet substantive 
importance, in this business, which must now be briefly, 
yet emphatically adverted to. Now that the Esta- 
BLISHED CHURCH is notoriously sunk to a mere nume 
rical minority of the whole body politic, and is even daily 
diminishing in number, what infatuation it will be to pro- 
voke the hostility of its opponents, for such petty and fri- 
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volous objects, when its very existence depends : lone on 
their forbearance. The Lion of RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
merely slumbers ; woe unto them who shall madly rouse 
him from bis lair! 1 is an indisputable fact, that at least 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of this country are either 
DISSENTERS, OF ABSENTERS, from the church,—who re- 
ject its LITURGY,—dispute its ARTICLES,—or refuse its 
INSTRUCTIONS, as being superfluous, inadequate, or un- 
scriptural. If the CHURCH CLERGY, who profess to 
teach, and ought to practice the RELIGION of THE NEW 
‘TESTAMENT, as taught and practised by CHRIST and his 
AposTLEs ; if these men, too many of whom live in open 
violation of its positive precepts, and whose secular pos- 
sessions, exceed in value the total of the united Establish- 
ments of all Christendom, persist in vexatious litigations, 
against the more endigent of their FLOCKS, it may become 
a question, not of absolute duty, but of mere prudence, 
whether it may not be better to ABATE THE EXACTION 
ALTOGETHER! And by an energetic and convincing ap- 
PEAL to COMMON SENSE, REASON, HUMANITY, CON- 
SCIENCE, JUSTICE, and UNDEFILED RELIGION, rouse into 
resistless vehemence, that just, yet dormant indignation, 
which is so generally felt. 

The mottos prefixed to this address, which might be 
considerably extended, are charitably intended for the 
express admonition of our “ SPIRITUAL PASTORS AND 
MASTERS.’ ‘They cannot deny, nor can they be igno- 
rant, that the whole scope of the RELIGION OF CuRIST 
in letter and spirit, is in direct hostility to that ravenous 
worldly mindedness,—that tnsatriable hankering after the 
‘* pOMPS AND VANITIES OF THIS WICKED WORLD,” 
which not in this instance alone, but in their general con- 
duct, too frequently forms a conspicuous feature. 

LEGION. 








